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ANTHROPOLOGY 

Ancient Types of Man. By Arthur Keith. In series : Harper's Library of 
Living Thought, xix and 151 pp. Ills., index Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1912. 7 x4>£. 

This is a small book but none the less it is distinctly suggestive and read- 
able — all in all, a noteworthy contribution to anthropo-biological literature. Dr. 
Keith gives us more than the title promises, dealing as he does not only with the 
"ancient" but also with the more and then the most ancient types — the oldest 
human remains yet found in England, the continent of Europe, Java, and finally 
in North and South America. Chapter XV, containing his conservative view of 
the antiquity of the race in the New World, will be regarded as one of the most 
interesting parts of the book. In brief, he reasons that as in the Old World re- 
mains of man have been found dating back to the beginning of the first Inter- 
glacial Period, and as no remains of man have been found in America which 
belong to an earlier period than the present temperate one, therefore "mankind 
appears to have attained its modern form long before America was first in- 
habited." This is certainly the conclusion towards which the studies of our 
ablest investigators both in North and South America tend. 

EDUCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 

Maps : How they are made ; How to read them. By H. N. Dickson. 
66 pp. Maps, ills. G. W. Bacon & Co., Ltd., London, 1912. 6d. 7^x5. 

A little book intermediate between a professional manual and an elementary 
text; it will be useful to those who would appreciate something of the intricate 
processes of map making. Chapter one describes the principles and instruments 
involved in surveying. Mapping to scale, methods of indicating relief, and 
plane tabling and map projection are the principal topics in the second chapter. 
"Map. reading" is the title of the third chapter in which, after a brief summary 
of the preceding principles, the common symbols and common physiographic fea- 
tures are described. F. V. Emerson. 

Map Projections. By Arthur R. Hinks. xii and 126 pp. Diagrams, index. 
University Press, Cambridge (Engl.) 1912. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
i)i 6. 

This book is a welcome and valuable addition to the bibliography of map 
projections. It approaches closely the realization of the difficult ideal of a 
simple popular book that shall be as accurate as a scientific treatise. The meas r 
ure by which it fails to meet fully this ideal is small, and fortunately is not on 
the side of accuracy but rather on the side of popular simplicity in the chapter 
on "The Simple Mathematics of Projection." But omitting this chapter the 
reader whose higher mathematics are not fresh in his mind may still find a clear 
and satisfactory introduction to the subject of map projections and an illuminat- 
ing discussion of the projections in common use. Criteria for judging projec- 
tions, numerical errors in projections, rules for identifying common projections, 
lists of projections in well-known atlases are a few of the many topics happily 
treated which indicate the tone of the book. For those who do not care for the 
pure mathematics of map projection but who do wish a thorough discussion of 
the general principles of the subject and of the construction and the use of the 
common map projections the book is especially commended. 

R. S. Holway. 

The World. Regional Geography. By J. B. Reynolds, vii and 360 pp. Maps, 
index, A. and C. Black, London, 1912. 3s. 6d. %%, x 5^. 

The reader is made too sensible of the author's effort in this volume as de- 
scribed in the preface, namely, ". . . for the preparation for such examinations 
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as the Oxford Locals or Matriculation . . ." All the continents and their re- 
spective subdivisions are discussed with particular reference to their structure, 
relief and climate with a few of the economic responses cited more or less in- 
cidentally. The amount of ground covered in the 350 pages, considerable por- 
tions of which are occupied by maps, necessitates extreme brevity which often- 
times proves detrimental to the discussion. Although the author intends the 
book' as a text "for the middle and upper forms of secondary schools" in Eng- 
land, it undoubtedly will serve better as a ready reference book. 

The numerous maps, most of which are of the sketch-map variety, and all 
of which are black and white, add very materially to the treatise. Unfortun- 
ately their extreme generalization leads to inaccuracies at times. For example, 
the map on page 201 entitled "The St. Lawrence" indicates needless distortion 
of the states bordering on the Great Lakes; and the caterpillar method of por- 
traying the mountains presents incorrect impressions of the topography. Paral- 
lels and meridians are omitted in many instances. These should always be 
indicated. Eugene Van Cleef. 



GENERAL 

The Evolution of Sea Power. By P. A. Silburn. xiv and 288 pp. Index. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1912. 9x6. 

A readable, instructive book. The author traces the history of sea-power 
from its dawn in about 2000 B. C. from nation to nation through its military 
colonizing and commercial stages to the present. The discussion purposely neg- 
lects essentially all other factors and exalts marine manoeuvers in world history. 

Instead of putting the responsibility for the development and supremacy of 
a coast city upon its hinterland the burden is placed upon the navy and sea- 
power. With this one theme uppermost the author does not keep his balance as 
well as some other writers on geography and history! While strong for the 
"sea-sense" in nations he does not, recognize the "conference-sense" which may 
well be expected to develop with a recognition of geographic conditions and 
their influences. But when discussing navies for British colonies he strongly 
urges alliance and not independence. He is a loyal English officer. 

In the closing chapter on Modern Sea-Power it is pointed out very acceptably 
that dominance does not depend upon number, size, power or cost of armament 
alone, but upon mercantile marine, colonies and their relations to the nation, 
number, distribution and defense of naval bases, capacity of a country to build 
vessels and the "sea-sense" of the people, all of which grow out of geographic 
conditions and not out of legislative enactments. G. D. Hubbard. 

A History of Geographical Discovery in the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies. By Edward Heawood. xii and 475 pp. Maps, ills., index. Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1912. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. $3.75. 
8x5^. 

The book is one of the well known Cambridge Geographical Series. The 
fifteen chapters include the Arctic Region, 1560-1625; The East Indies, 1600- 
1700; Australia and the Pacific, 1605-1642; North America, 1600-1700; North- 
ern and Central Asia, 1600-1750; Africa, 1600-1700; South America, 1600-1700; 
The South Seas, 1650-1750; The Pacific Ocean, 1764-1780. Russian Discoveries 
in the North East, 1700-1800; The Northern Pacific, 1780-1800; The Southern 
Pacific, 1786-1800; The French and British in North America, 1700-1800; Asia, 
Africa and Arctic, 1700-1800. 

The plan of the work is in part regional and in part chronological, covering 
the period following the epochal Spanish and Portuguese discoveries. While 
the book is crammed with facts, the style is not factual and the work is an 
interesting and valuable contribution to the history of geographical exploration. 
A voluminous index adds to its value. F. V. Emerson. 



